ENDS AND MEA^NfS
ago most villages were to a great extent self-sufficing com-
munities. Every trade was represented by its local techni-
cian; the local produce was consumed or exchanged in the
neighbourhood; the inhabitants worked on the spot. If
they desired instruction or entertainment or religion, they
had to mobilize the local talent and produce it themselves. (
To-day all this is changed. Thanks to improved transport,
the village is now closely bound up with the rest of the
economic world. Supplies and technical services are ob-
tained from a distance. Large numbers of the inhabitants
go out to work in factories and offices in far-off cities.
Music and the drama are provided, no^ by local talent, but
over the ether and in the picture theatre. Once all the
members of the community were always on the spot; now,
thanks to cars, motor cycles and buses the villagers are
rarely in their village. Community fun, community wor-
ship, community efforts to secure culture have tended to
decline, for the simple reason that, in leisure hours, a large
part of the community's membership is always somewhere
else. Nor is this all. The older inhabitants of Middletown,
as readers of the Lynds5 classical study of American small-
town life will remember, complained that the internal-com-
bustion engine had led to a decline of neighbourliness.
Neighbours have Fords and Chevrolets, consequently are
no longer there to be neighbourly; or if by chance they
should be at home, they content themselves with calling up
on the telephone. Technological progress has reduced the
'number of physical contacts, impoverished the spiritual
relations between the members of a community.
Centralized professionalism has not only affected local
entertainment; it has also affected the manifestations of
local charity and mutual aid. State-provided hospitals,
state-provided medical and nursing services are certainly
much more efficient than the ministrations of the neigh-
bours. But this increased efficiency is 'purchased at the
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